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RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS: SOME LEGAL 
PROBLEMS!’ 


of the facing 
American citizens is that of the relationship between 
religion and education in the public schools. Re- 
ligious education in the schools has been, and con- 


ONE most controversial questions 


tinues to be, a topie to support or attack, depending 
upon who is speaking, what is said, 
particular words are uttered. 
Although education in the United States developed 
from the church and religion, public education became 
20th century ad- 


and where the 


more and more secularized as the 
vanced. The 
the problem of divided 


American people attempted to solve 
allegiance by developing 


1 References made in the paper to court decisions are 
taken from F. E. Brooks, ‘‘ The L — Status of the Pupil 
in the American Publie Schools, 4 A Study of Common-Law 
Prineiples.’’ Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, the U niversity 
of Chicago, 1948. 


By 
WARREN E. GAUERKE 


EMORY UNIVERSITY, GA. 


mutual independence of Church and State through 
almost completely secularizing the State and main- 
taining freedom for all elements in organized religion. 
In the first half of the 20th century the basic issues of 
conflict between Church and State over education have 
remained the same, 
has shifted. 

Most Americans continue to agree to the two gen- 
eral propositions that comprised the 19th-century 
debate over the Church-State question. 
defined as: 
not be given in the publie schools. (2) Publie funds 
Both of 
these propositions are extremely live issues today. 
This report, however, is concerned with only the first 
general statement of belief. Some of the historical 


but the location of the struggle 


These were 
(1) Seetarian religious instruction shall 


shall not be granted to sectarian schools. 
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and legal issues will be treated, realizing full well 
that they are not the only ones involved in the prob- 
lem of religion and the publie schools. 

In speaking about sectarian religious instruction, 
the first that the Federal 
Constitution provides for separation of the Church 
and the State. A number of state constitutions also 


observation of worth is 


prohibit sectarian instruction or influence in the pub- 


lie schools.2 There is, however, no Constitutional 
prohibition of the study of religion in the public 
schools. The difficulty stems rather from denomina- 
tional differences and insistences upon a particular 
emphasis. The problem of whether to allow see- 
tarian instruction in the publie schools seems to re- 
volve around two subtopies: (1) What is religious 
(2) When is it being taught 


in or fostered by the publie school? 


or sectarian education ? 


The position concerning the doctrine of separation 
adopted by the Roman Catholie bishops in their pro- 
nounecement of November, 1948, throws little light on 
either of these topies. It was acclaimed that the First 
Amendment of the Constitution did not mean the kind 
of separation of Chureh and State which the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said it meant and the 
amendment was intended merely to guarantee just dis- 
tribution of support among existing denominations. 
By and large, the opposing view is that the strict con- 
finement of the public school to secular instruction 
is the direct application to education of the principle 
of separation which Americans have recognized as 
indispensable to religious freedom. 

In eve'yday practice it is not so easy to apply the 
“indispensable” principle. A court held, under 
statutes which provide that no tax funds can be used 
for religious schools or the teaching of religion, that a 
board of edueation had no right to spend money to 
maintain a school under the control of the priest and 
sisters of the Catholic Church.’ In Pennsylvania and 
New York the question of whether a public-school 
teacher, who wears religious garb while teaching, en- 
gages thereby in sectarian instruction has come be- 
fore the courts. The Court of Appeals of New York 
held that it does.* 

However, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court refused 
to issue an injunction restraining sisters of a Catholie 
society from teaching in a publie school while wearing 
‘the garb of their order on the ground that such garb 


2 Twelve states by their constitutions prohibit sectarian 
instruction or influence in the public schools. A number 
of states, including some of the 12, have enacted legisla- 
tion which prohibits religious instruction of any kind. 
Cf.. ‘‘The State and Sectarian Edueation,’’ Research 
Bulletin, 24. Washington, D. C.: NEA, February, 1946. 

3 Wright v. School District No. 27 in Woodson County, 
151 Kansas 485, 99 P. (2d) 737 (1940). 


40’Connor v. Hendrick, 184 N. Y. 421, 77 N. E. 612. 
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does not constitute sectarian instruction.» Some 
years after this decision, the same Pennsylvania court 
sustained a statute prohibiting teachers from wearing 
any dress or insignia indicating that they were mem- 
bers of any religious order.® 

Reading of the Bible in the publie schools is an 
issue currently being considered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Bible reading is re- 
quired, or by statute permitted, in a number of the 
forty-eight states. The majority of the lower courts 
have held that such reading is not sectarian educa- 
The Supreme Court of Iowa gave a decision 


expresses rather fully the reasoning of the 


tion,’ 
which 
courts which have held that reading the Bible is not 
sectarian education. In the case of Moore v. Monroe, 
the court said: 


That the Bible, or any particular edition, has been 
adopted by one or more denominations as authentic, or 
by them asserted to be inspired, cannot make it a see- 
tarian book. The itself, to be sectarian, must 
show that it teaches the peculiar dogmas of each sect as 


book 


SUCKS 40s 

We believe the weight of authorities support the view 
that the Bible is not a sectarian book, and when used 
merely for reading in common schools, without note or 
comment by teachers, is not sectarian instruction; nor 
does such use of the Bible make the school house a house 


of worship.§ 


In California the court held that a board of eduea- 
tion could purchase copies of the King James version 
of the Bible and place them in the high-school library. 
The court reasoned that the Bible is not a sectarian 
book and did not violate the statute which explicitly 
stated that “no publication of a sectarian, partisan or 
denominational character may be used or distributed 
in any school or made part of any library.”® 

The courts, in some jurisdictions, have taken the 
stand that Bible-reading in the publie schools is sec- 
tarian education and as such violates the Constitu- 
tional guarantees of religious liberty.‘° In upholding 
this principle, the Supreme Court of Illinois said: 

The reading of the Bible is instruction. Religious in- 

5 Hysong vy. Gallitzin School District, 162 Pa. St. 629, 
30 Atl. 482. 

6 Commonwealth v. Herr, 229 Pa. St. 132, 78 Atl. 68. 

7 Donahoe vy. Richards, 38, Me. 379, 61 Am. Dee. 
256; People v. Stanley, 81 Colo. 276, 255 Pace. 610; Wilk- 
erson v. Rome, 152 Ga. 762, 110 S. E. 895; Moore v. 
Monroe, 64 Iowa 367, 20 N. W. 475; Billard v. Board of 
Education, 69 Kan. 53, 76 Pac. 422; Nessle v. Hum, Ohio 
N. P. 140; Stevenson v. Haynon,7 Pa. Dist. Rep. 585. 

8 Moore v. Monroe, 64 Iowa 367, 20 N. W. 475. 

9 Evans v. Selma High School District., 193 Cal. 54, 222 
Pae. 801. 

10 People v. Board of Education, 245 Ill. 334, 92 N. E. 
251: Herold vy. Parish Board, 136 La. 1034, 68 So. 116; 
State v. Edgerton School Dist., No. 8, 76 Wis. 177, 44 
N. W. 967; State v. Scheve, 65 Neb. 853, 91 N. W. 846. 
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struction is the object of such reading, but whether it is 
so or not, religious instruction is accomplished by it.... 

The Bible is not read in the publie school as mere 
literature or mere history. It cannot be separated from 
It is not 
adapted for use as a textbook for the teaching, alone, of 


its character as an inspired book of religion. 


reading, of history, of literature, without regard to its 


religious character.1! 


In the absence of any constitutional or statutory 
provisions making it mandatory that the Bible be read 
in the public schools, a board of education may en- 
force a rule prohibiting Bible-reading or morning 
devotional exercises.!” 

How far the state or the school boards in the states 
may go in specifying certain courses of instruction 
when such teaching involves personal liberty—the 
right of religious belief, for example—has been tested 
in many courts and in the United States Supreme 
Court. 
jects or prohibit subjects is limited only by the re- 
the 


Good school administration recognizes that 


The authority of the state to prescribe sub- 


strictions placed upon it by Federal Govern- 
ment.}* 
the management of the schools is placed under the 
the 


courts have no authority to interfere with the dis- 


control of board of education. Therefore, the 
cretion of the local board in the instructional pro- 
gram. The legislature of a state cannot forbid a 
subject to be taught in nonpublic schools unless the 
subject is deemed harmful to the pupils." 

Since the public school exists primarily for the 
purpose of training pupils for citizenship, the state 
may require, through its legally constituted agent, 
that all pupils pursue those studies essential to good 
citizenship.’° In actual practice today, this is imple- 
mented in most states by the granting of free text- 
books to public-school pupils. In one state, however, 
it has been held that a school board could furnish 
secular textbooks, without any cost, to a private, 
religious, or other school, and not violate the Constitu- 
tional prohibition of aid to religion or be in violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment.'® 

Within certain reasonable limits, a public-school 
pupil has the right to learn the subjects he or his 
parents choose for him.'*? From court decisions there 
seems to be little doubt that the state possesses the 
authority to require all pupils to pursue a particular 
study. 

11 People v. Board of Education, 245 Ill. 334, 92 N. E. 
or 
- Board of Education v. Minor, 23 Ohio St. 
Am. Rep. 223. 

13 Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390. 

14 Tbid. 

15 People v. Stanley, 255 Pae. 610 (Colo.). 

16 Cochrane vy. Louisiana Board of Education, 168 La. 
1030, 123 So. 664, aff. 281 U.S. 370 (1929). 

17 Sherer v. School District of North Beaver Township, 
14 A. (2d) 855 (Pa. 1940). 


211, 13 
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The rights and privileges of the pupil and his par- 
ents with respect to religious instruction have come 
to the courts, as indicated above, for a clear deter- 
Traditionally 
there has been “one way” of resolving the conflict be- 


mination in a number of instances. 
tween parents who desire some religious instruction 
for their children and who still wish to maintain them 
in the public schools. The way is to have pupils 
released from public-school classes for periods of 
religious instruction. The plan of “released time” 
has been in operation since 1914 and therefore can- 
not be called new. Almost every state has some re- 
leased-time plan in operation.’ 

That the released-time program has been subject 
to abuse in some places is evidenced by the fact that 
here, too, there has been court litigation. This was 
the central issue in the now famous Champaign, Illi- 
nois, case. In that community, without the authoriza- 
tion of any state law, religious instruction was given 


The 


religious teachers were engaged with the approval 


in public-school classrooms during school hours. 
of the superintendent of schools. Enrollment cards 
were distributed by the regular teachers and, in some 
the The teacher 
usually remained at her desk while the religious in- 
The Illinois court in the Cham- 
paign released-time case held that the plan was legal 


cases, paid for by school. class 


struction was given. 


and valid and could be operated under Illinois law.7® 

An appeal from the Illinois court decision in the 
Champaign case was taken to the United States Su- 
There, on March 8, 1948, the court 
decided eight to one that the plan breaks down the 
Constitutional wall between Church and State and 
such a plan is invalid. Specifically, the plan was 
challenged before the court on the ground that it 
violated the First Amendment of the Constitution, 


preme Court. 


providing, “Congress shall make no law respecting 
the establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
The High Court held that the pro- 
gram violated this provision of the Constitution. 


exercise thereof.” 


Justice Black delivered the majority opinion, which 


by now has become well known. He said: 


The facets in the case show the use of tax-supported 
property for religious instruction and the close co-opera- 
tion between the local authorities and the religious coun- 
cil in promoting religious education. 

. .. This is beyond all question a utilization of the 
tax-established and tax-supported public-school system to 
And it falls 
squarely under the ban of the Constitution’s First Amend- 
ment, made applicable to the states by the Fourteenth.2¢ 

18 Edward S. Greenbaum, ‘‘ Released Time: The Par- 
ent’s Right to Choose,’’ The Nation, CLXXIV (Febru- 
ary 9, 1952), 128. 

19 People, ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of 
School District No. 71, 71 N. E. (2d) 161 (Ill. 1947). 

20 People, ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of 
School District No. 71, 68 S. Ct. 461 (1948). 


aid religious groups to spread their faith. 
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A New York law which permits absence of pupils 
for religious observances and musie and dancing les- 
sons permits absence to receive religious instruction. 
This part of the law, it is claimed by some, violates 
the doctrine of separation between Church and State. 
The issue was decided before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in favor of the law (April 28, 
1952). In sustaining the released-time program as 
conducted in New York City, the New York Court of 
Appeals by-passed the words of the Supreme Court 
in the McCollum case. The Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York held that released time 
did not violate compulsory attendance laws. The 
court said: 


The state by its educational policy seeks to build from 
its youth, useful citizens of intelligence and character, 
not merely pedants and philosophers. In following this 
policy it should not only consider the wishes, but invite 


the aid of parents. . . .22 


In contrast, the Cireuit Court of Missouri enjoined 
the released-time practice. The Board of Edueation 
of St. Louis had decided to ignore the opinion of the 
state superintendent of public instruction and to con- 
tinue to hold classes on released time but off the school 
grounds and without enforcement of attendance by 
the publie schools. The court stated that it was im- 
material that any sect could participate in the pro- 
grain and that the publie school could not be used 
to aid one religion or to aid all religions.** The ques- 
tion of which court opinion is the correct one no 
longer is an issue since the United States Supreme 
Court upheld, as indicated above, the New York State’s 
system of releasing public-school pupils from classes 
to receive religious education away from school prop 
erty. A California court rejected the argument that 
printing cards for religious records was using school 
funds contrary to the law, as being too incidental to 
be significant. The court reasoned in this case that 
such activity was necessary for the welfare of society. 
In upholding the released-time program the court 
said: 

No one who keeps pace with trends of modern society 
ean deny that instruction of the youth of the state in 
faith and morality is of utmost necessity and importance. 
All too regretfully, it must be said that in the present 
day American life the family as a unit has not done its 
part in this vital field of education of our boys and 


girls. . . .23 


To be within Constitutional bounds, it appears that 
religious instruction for public-school children must 


21 People, ex rel. Lewis v. Graves, 219 N. Y. 8. 189 
(N. Y. 1927). 
22V, T. Thayer. 
1952), 131. 
28 Gordon v. Board of Education of Los Angeles, 178 


P. (2d) 448 (Cal. 1947 


The Nation, CLXXIV (February 9, 
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be outside the school building. There must be neither 
supervision nor approval of religious teachers by the 
school system. There are those who go further to say 
that insistence on religious instruetion—either inside 
or outside but in co-operation with the school—as an 
indispensable condition of moral education both de- 
tracts from the significance of the school’s unique 
function in the area of common values and encourages 
teachers and administrative officers to shift this re- 
sponsibility to the church. 

The issue of separation of the Church and the State 
is one which is likely, in one form and another, to 
have a growing importance in American politics. The 
solution to the problem by dividing allegiance be- 
tween the two has not been altogether a satisfactory 
one. <A review of some of the historical and legal 
problems involved in the controversy over religion 
and public education points unmistakably to that con- 
clusion. Answers are as yet confused and incom- 
plete as to what is religious or sectarian education 
and when it is being taught in or fostered by the 
publie school. 

Examples of the confusion in this area are legion. 
A public-school teacher who wears religious garb 
while teaching is fostering sectarianism in New York; 
in Pennsylvania the court holds that the wearing of 
such dress does not constitute sectarian instruction. 
A court in Iowa holds that Bible-reading is not see- 
tarian teaching, while in Illinois the reading of the 
sible is declared to be instruction. In most states 
public funds cannot be expended for services to 
pupils attending nonpublie schools. In one at least 
a school board can furnish seenlar textbooks without 
cost to private or religious schools and not be guilty 
of violating either the first or fourteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution. The released-time program as 
practiced in Champaign, Illinois, was upheld by the 
state court, only to be declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Soon after 
the New York Court of Appeals upholds the New 
York City program, and in St. Louis the Circuit 
Court of Appeals enjoins the released-time practice. 

It is clear that tremendous pressure is being brought 
to bear today upon both state legislatures and Con- 
working 


’ 


gress to establish “more nearly harmonious’ 
relations between the church and public-school agen- 
Almost all provisions, constitutional or statu- 
tory, which have functioned effectively and with any 
significance concerning the relation of government to 
religion in the United States, are state provisions. 
Yet today the most heated controversies arise on the 
Federal level. This is true in part because the line 
between the interest of the State and the interest of 
children and youth 


the Church in the education of 
has never been clearly drawn. 
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CAUSES AND CURES OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY’ 


AT no time, except perhaps during the Prohibition 
period, has the American public been as much con- 
cerned with the problem of crime as during the past 
year. The revelations of the Kefauver Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee in the, press, on radio and 
television, and in book form,? have succeeded in awak- 
ening many people to the realization that criminal 
behavior had reached dangerous depths. Specifically, 
there is increasing evidence “of low standards in high 
places, of outright corruption in public office, of wide- 
spread organization of gambling and crime, of basket- 
ball and football scandals and of honor code viola- 
tions.”* Recent research has shown a species of com- 
mercial crime, such as restraint of trade, misrepre- 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
These unfortunate developments must form the 
backdrop for any contemporary discussion of the 
problem of delinquency. It appears difficult to con- 
vince errant youngsters to follow the path of right- 
eousness wher many of their elders thrive in their 
criminal ways with relative impunity. Teen-age gang- 
sterism, narcotics addiction, and vandalism are period- 
ically reported in the press,> while numerous lesser 
activities of a delinquent nature go unrecorded. It is 
not at all easy to get satisfaction from statistics, since 
the accuracy of the best available figures, compiled 
from fingerprint records by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, cannot be vouched for. Be that as it 
may, let the record be examined: 


TABLE 1 
STATISTICS OF ARRESTS OF PERSONS UNDER 21° 


Under 21 
Number of 
Arrests 


Percentage 
of Total 
Arrests 


Percentage 


of Total 
Arrests 


Under 18 
Number of 
Arrests 





2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


TABLE 2 
PREDOMINANCE OF ARRESTS BY AGE GROUPS? 


Rank 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 





1944 1946 1947 1950 1951 





tide oboe 


sentation in advertising, and infringements on patents 
and copyrights, which is derivable not from “poverty 
in the sense of economic need, but [from] the social 
and interpersonal relations which are associated some- 
times with poverty and sometimes with wealth.” 

1 For an analysis of the literature, 1945-48, see W. W. 
Brickman, ‘‘Juvenile Delinquency,’’ ScHoot AND So- 
CIETY, 68: 305-11, October 30, 1948. P. 8. de Q. Cabot’s 
‘Juvenile Delinqueney’’ (New York: Wilson, 1946) is 
an annotated bibliography covering the period, 1914-44. 

See also ‘‘Bibliography—Juvenile Delinqueney and 
Crime Control’’ (Washington, D. C.: Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 1950), and W. C. Reckless, ‘‘ Juvenile De- 
linquency,’’ pp. 643-47, in Walter S. Monroe, editor, 
‘*Eneyelopedia of Educational Research’’ (revised edi- 
tion; New York, Maemillan, 1950). 

2E. Kefauver, ‘‘Crime in America’’ (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1951). 

30. C. Carmichael, Forty-Sizth Annual Repori (New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1951), p. 15. 

4E. H. Sutherland, ‘‘White Collar Crime’’ (New 
York: Dryden, 1949), p. 8. 


No attempt will be made to draw definitive inferences 


one way or the other. However, there are certain 


signs which indicate that the over-all picture of juve- 
nile delinquency is probably not as severe as has been 
publicly painted, even if the percentage of under 21’s 
committing certain offenses is uncommonly high.® 

If there be any question as to whether juvenile 
delinquency is flourishing, there is none with regard 

5 Cf., The New York Times, May 10-11, June 1, 1950. 

6 Derived from Federal Bureau of Investigation, ‘* Uni- 
form Crime Reports,’’ volumes XVI-XXII (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office 1945-52). For 
1938-42, the number of arrests of under 18’s ranged 
35,000-40,000; during 1942-45, 40,000-50,000, with 1945 
the peak year. 

7 Ibid., 1937-52. 

8 A recent survey by The New York Times reveals that 
‘*juvenile delinquency is on the rise in the city, the state, 
and the nation. It increased 20 per cent in New York 
City last year over 1950, 20 per cent in the state, and 10 
per cent in the country as a whole’’ (April 20, 1952). 
These figures are at variance with those of the FBI. 
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First 
“Juvenile De- 


to the proliferation of the literature about it. 
note might be taken of the textbooks. 
linguency in Modern Society,” by Martin H. Neu- 
meyer, professor of sociology, University of Southern 
California, takes up the problem in its social context, 
analyzes causes, and describes control and preventive 
measures. By way of definition, Neumeyer offers the 
following: “. . . a delinquent is a person under age 
who is guilty of antisocial acts and whose misconduct 
is an infraction of the law” (p. 16). To his way of 
thinking, “the importance of physical environmental 
factors as causes of delinquency” (p. 211) has been 
exaggerated. Tis views, as a rule, are middle-of-the- 
road, his style most clear, and his material reasonably 
up to date. Obviously an elementary text, this book 
contains such aids as discussion questions and selected 
references after each chapter and a long list of re- 
search projects (pp. 320-23). 

A weightier volume in more senses than one is 


’ 


“Juvenile Delinqueney,” by Paul W. Tappan, pro- 
fessor of sociology and lecturer in law, New York 
University. Stressing causation and correction, the 
author tries throughout “to point up the sociological, 
(pk) 


of juvenile delinqueney, and it must be admitted that 


, 


psychological, social work, and legal phases’ 
he is eminently successful. Tappan defines a delin- 
quent in terms of judicial decision; that is, a young- 
ster owes his status to “the varied and elastie dis- 
cretion of the juvenile courts” (p. 33). With many 
another expert he warns against “etiological over- 
simplification” (p. 58) and proceeds to demonstrate 
multiple causality. His material, on the whole, pene- 
rates deeply and his suggestions have the support 
of weighty evidence. The 20-page bibliography is a 
boon to the advanced student and to the research 
worker. 

It is no exaggeration to describe “Delinquency Con- 
trol,” by Lowell J. Carr, associate professor of soci- 
ology, University of Michigan, as a classic in its field. 
The frequeney with which it is cited in other works 
is but one point in support of this judgment. Now 
in a revised edition, this volume continues to offer 
valuable guidance to the student and the worker. 
Using a direct style and presenting a wealth of case 
studies and diagrammatic aids, Dr. Carr adds abun- 
dant evidence to his basic thesis that “effective delin- 
quency control in the urban culture is necessarily a 
function of scientifie research, skilled technology, 
social action, and social organization” (p. xvi). In 
accordance with this sensible principle, he devotes re- 
spectably sized chapters to the role of the church and 
of the school, but in the latter instance he seems to 
expect too much. The study questions at the end of 
each chapter and the generous, well-seleeted bibliogra- 
phies should prove most helpful. 
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Another magnum opus is “The Challenge of Delin- 
queney,” by Negley K. Teeters, professor of sociology, 
Temple University, and John O. Reinemann, director 
of probation, Municipal Court of Philadelphia. In 
addition to the material on the causes, control and 
treatment, and prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
which the authors present encyclopedically, there is 
special stress on the historical factors of every phase 
of the subject. Making use of the via media view- 
point, the authors constantly warn against “the tailor- 
nade answers that emanate from hundreds of well- 
meaning persons who labor in this field” (p. 8) and 
“any one-sided thesis enunciated by overzealous re- 
formers who have the tendeney of going all-out for 
some pet hobby” (p. 40). 
of their attitude throughout this illustrated text: “The 


Their conclusion is typical 
danger exists of exaggerating or minimizing the ex- 
The 


case histories, the comprehensive bibliography, and 


tent and import of child delinquency” (p. 704). 


the full index are commendable. 


The smaller works have their particular virtues. 


“Principles of Juvenile Delinquency,” by Clement S. 
Mihanovich, director, department of sociology, Saint 
Louis University, represents an attempt to integrate 
research findings. The author rejects wartime hys- 
teria as a major cause of delinqueney and criticizes 
his fellow sociologists for ignoring “the facts of man’s 
supernatural nature, of the efficaey of grace, and of 
man’s fallen nature, because test-tube tests in labora- 
(p. 60). While 


diselaiming the primacy of any single cause, he does 


tories do not reveal their existence” 


point to the home as a determining factor and traces 
maladjustment to “overindulgence, excessive repres- 
sion, poor supervision, or faulty training in gen- 
eral on the part of the parents or guardians” (pp. 
66-67). This little book has much value, and not ex- 
clusively to Catholie readers, even if it is not fully up 
to date. 
which also ineludes religiously oriented materials, 1s 
satisfactory. “Facts about Juvenile Delinquency,” 
by Ruth Strang, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia, is a popularly written, illustrated 


The style is readable and the bibliography, 


pamphlet which presents the basic data about etiol- 
ogy, treatment, and prevention. For reason 
Dr. Strang makes the traditional school program a 
whipping boy (pp. 18-19) without a fair examina- 


some 


tion of the problem. In a special issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 


Thorsten 


Seience, entitled “Juvenile Delinquency,” 


Sellin, professor of sociology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, brings together 17 papers on the delinquent’s 
environment, the juvenile court, institutional treat- 
ment, and related problems. The contributors num- 
ber such well-known authorities as Lowell J. Carr, 
Paul W. Tappan, and Austin H. MacCormack. In- 
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are, they do not all offer 
De- 


linquency Prevention,” a special issue of the Journal 


formative as the articles 
data or viewpoints that are new. “Juvenile 
of Educational Sociology, consists of ten papers, 
many of them rather brief and general, on various 
local preventive plans, the influence of education, and 
The 
articles appear to be the one on school surveys by 
Daniel P. Clarke and Dorothy Gray, and S. R. 
Slavson’s discussion of group psychotherapy. The 
editors of this collection ave Ralph B. Spence and 
D. P. Clarke of Columbia’s Teachers College and Dean 
Joseph J. Romoda of St. Lawrence University (Can- 
ton, N. Y.). 

Serious students will find “Juvenile Delinquency,” a 
report by the U. S. Senate’s Special Committee to 
Investigate Organized Crime in Insterstate Commerce 
(Kefauver Committee), full of interesting data about 
conditions all over the country. 


the specialized uses of psychology. meatiest 


This report consists 
mainly of replies by public officials to a series of seven 
questions posed by the committee. Since three of the 
questions dealt with the effect of crime comic books 
on delinquency, it is appropriate to read the responses 
by comic-book publishers and such child-guidance spe- 
cialists as Lauretta Bender, Ernest Osborne, and Har- 
Other source materials on the comie- 
In all, this is 


vey Zorbaugh. 
book problem appear in the appendix. 
a useful supplementary volume on one phase of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

A specialized phase of the subject is treated by the 
Reverend Cletus Dirksen, C.PP.S., St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege (Collegeville, Ind.), in “Economie Factors of 
Delinquency.” 
linquency. Fr. Dirksen considers the impact of en- 
vironmental economies, housing conditions, and pov- 
erty on youthful maladjustment. In his judgment, 
there is no direct line from poverty to delinquency, 
but he feels that the condition of being poor “can be 
a significant contributing factor” (p. 72). 
with a plea to do something constructive about delin- 
quency lest it bring about the collapse of the nation’s 
economic foundations. The point of view of this 
little book appears balanced and its style is unaffected. 

The second edition of Pauline V. Young’s elassie, 
“Social Treatment in Probation and Delinqneney,” is 
the result of considerable visitation in all types of 
agencies and institutions for the correction of way- 
ward young people, study of original documentary 
materials bearing upon actual cases, interviews with 
the youths and parents, and an analysis of the pro- 
Dr. Young pre- 
sents detailed case studies, descriptions of court and 


Employing a broad definition of de- 


He closes 


fessional writings on delinquency. 


psycho-sociological treatment, and discussions of the 
role of the constituent elements of society in readjust- 
ing the delinquent. There is no doubt of the utility 
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of this volume, which exhibits the virtue of specificity, 


to all professionally concerned with the welfare of the 


straying or strayed. What one misses is the transfer 
of Dr. Young’s excellent training in research to her 
statements on the school, which are largely based on 
opinion rather than on facts (e.g., pp. 464-65). 

It would be most presumptuous for this writer, 
whose qualifications in the field of delinquency do not 
include professional training, to attempt to evaluate 
the researches recently completed in this area. All 
he ean do is to deseribe briefly the scope and results. 
“Varieties of Delinquent Youth,’® by William H. 
Sheldon, assistant professor of medicine at Columbia 
University, Emil M. Hartl, director of Hayden Good- 
will Inn (Boston), and Eugene McDermott, chairman 
of the Geophysical Service (Dallas), represents the 
culmination of a ten-year study involving “biologically 
oriented,” constitutional, non-Freudian psychology or 
psychiatry in action. Essentially, this gigantic vol- 
ume with its summary of the bodily characteristics 
and behavior of 200 bad boys over a period of eight 
years extends Dr. Sheldon’s well-known views of the 
biological basis of human personality and activity. 
The major result of the statistical analysis of bodily 
types is that the delinquent tends to be mesomorphie, 
that is athletic, “a little on the hefty and meaty side” 
(p. 730). The book bristles with anti-Freudian epi- 
thets, technical terms (which are understandable, how- 
ever), tongue-in-cheek. statements, and ideas which 
border on racist anthropology. 

In attacking the problem of “Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency,”?® Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck of the 
Harvard Law School employed the technique of 
matching 500 delinquent boys with an equal number 
of nondelinquents. Famous for over a quarter-cen- 
tury for their studies in juvenile delinquency and 
criminology, the Gluecks show in this large volume 
that they have become interested in causation and 
prediction as the foundations of studying delinquent 
behavior. After a detailed description of their ex- 
perimental design and a presentation of their data, 
with proper documentation from the literature, they 
conclude that “analysis of the wide variety and the 
perplexing interpenetration of the factors entering 
into the causal process in juvenile delinquency makes 
it clear that no simple nostrum, statute, institution, 
or administrative ‘set-up’ ean be expected to prevent 
or ‘cure’ the asocial and anti-social conduct of youth” 
(p. 285). With Sheldon, they link up delinquency 
with mesomorphy, but they seem to be less emphatic 

® For critical reviews, see S. and E. Glueck, Survey, 
LXXXVI, April, 1950, p. 215; and E. H. Sutherland, 
American Sociological Review, vol. 16, February, 1951, 
pp. 10-13. 

10 For critical reviews, see 8S. Rubin, American Journal 
of Sociology, LVII, September, 1951, pp. 107-14; and 
A. J. Reiss, Jr., ibid., pp. 115-20. 
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about its role. Their statistical results are startling: 
more than half of the delinquents showed serious signs 
of misbehavior before the age of eight and 40 per cent 
more before the age of 11. The implications of the 
study are soberly considered. A recapitulation of the 
scope, methods, and results of this research is pre- 
sented by the Gluecks in “Delinquents in the Making,” 
a work which is by no means as popular in appeal as 
the title might imply. Evidently aware of the criti- 
cism of their experiment, they justify their work once 
more and offer a lucid exposition of the problems in- 
(pp. 164-71). Their frequent 
sniping at those who stress a particular approach or 
cause begins to take on the quality of windmill-tilting ; 


volved in causation 


after all, by this time the responsible workers in the 
field are to a large extent committed to the principle 
of multiple causation and treatment. 

Another research report of voluminous proportions 
is “An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency,” 
an account of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 
by its director, Edwin Powers, and Helen Witmer, 
professor of social work, University of California 
(Los Angeles). In the first 20 chapters, Powers 
describes and analyzes this ten-year study of two 
matched groups of 325 problem boys, one of them 
helped by counseling of various types and the other 
of the “control” variety. Most of the remainder of 
this unique book is given over to a critical evaluation 
by Professor Witmer. Powers, with many others, 
wrestles with the definition of delinquency, but sug- 
gests a logical reclassification scheme (pp. 182-83) 
that deserves attention. He is frank and objective 
to admit that the experiment’s basic hypothesis, that 
adult friendship and wise guidance would deflect 
youth from serious error, was Lot successfully sus- 
tained. In other words, professional counselors were 
no more effective than community forces at large in 
Notwithstanding this fact, 
however, the counselors did succeed in aiding some 


delinquency prevention. 


boys, a circumstance indicating that this sort of ser- 
vice is of some use to society. Accordingly, it is rea- 
sonable for the nonprofessional interested in delin- 
quency control to infer that, if parents were to give 
as much thought and care to the upbringing of their 
children as to their business, jobs, and recreation, the 
problem of socially maladjusted youth might not be as 
aggravated as it is regarded to be. 

The greater part of “The Child Guidance Approach 
to Juvenile Delinquency,” by Engene Davidoff, M.D., 
chief psychiatrist, Ellis Hospital (Schenectady, N. 
Y.), and Elinor 8. Noetzel, senior psychiatric social 
worker, Syracuse Psychopathic Hospital, deals with 
the activities of the mental-hygiene clinic in the treat- 
The authors 
also distinguish among the functions of the psychia- 


ment of “social deviates” or delinquents. 
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trist, psychologist, social worker, and psychiatric so- 


cial worker. When the combinations of these special- 
ized services, together with educational rehabilitation, 
“displace punishment, arbitrary disciplinary measures, 
and segregation for purely custodial purposes, then 
only will we begin the attack on the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency” (pp. 159-60). Numerous ease stud- 
ies are cited and discussed. 

The psychoanalytical school’! is represented by 
“Searchlights on Delinquency,” a Festschrift issued 
on the occasion of the seventieth birthday of August 
Edited by K. R. Eissler, and featuring an 
international authorship, this volume contains articles 


Aichhorn., 


on general and clinical problems, penology, social psy- 
chology, techniques and therapy, etiology, and other 
pertinent topies. Fittingly enough, frequent refer- 
ence is made to Aichhorn’s “Verwahrloste Jugend” 
(“Wayward Youth”), a work which is quoted also by 
the nonpsychoanalysts. The book concludes with a 
bibliography of Aichhorn’s writings. 

In the realm of popular literature on the subject of 
delinquency Albert Deutsch’s “Our Rejected Children” 
much note. Appreciatively introduced by 
Austin MacCormack, this book is more than a news- 
paperman’s report of squalid and frequently inhu- 
man conditions in many juvenile training schools, 
detention homes, and jail cells all over the nation; it 
represents an effort to check objectively the data 
derived from interviews and personal observations. 
Mr. Deutsch, who has gained fame for his well-docu- 
mented histories of American psychiatry and public 
welfare, concludes that the institutionalized children 
“constitute the vast juvenile army of the rejected—an 
army recruited from hordes of children who have been 
deprived of the most precious needs and rights of 
childhood: love, understanding, security, guidance, 
fun, hope” (pp. xx). In the light of his revelations, 
one is inelined to take seriously his concrete program 
for improvement (pp. 163-72). 

Far more searingly written is “Jailbait,” by William 
Purporting to 


deserves 


Bernard, a pseudonymous author. 
cover “the story of juvenile delinquency,” this jour- 
nalistie effort!? stresses the different types of juvenile 
sex offenses, despite the admission that only “some 5 
to 7 per cent of all delinquencies acted on in juvenile 
courts are listed as sex delinquencies” (p. 134). Some 
notice is also given to murder, theft, and gang life. 
The author closes with discussions, based on some pro- 


11 See also K. Friedlander, ‘‘The Psycho-analytical Ap- 
proach to Juvenile Delinquency’’ (New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1947), reviewed in Brickman, 
loc. cit., p. 307. 

12 Teeters and Reinemann, in the book reviewed above, 
comment as follows on ‘‘Jailbait’’: ‘‘ Although the book 
is not documented, the facts, in general, can be attested 
to by those working :n the field of delinquency’’ (p. 34). 
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fessional writings, of the causes and prevention of 
waywardness. 

There is no lack of published material on actual 
experience with problem children. The layman’s role 
in guiding boys is clearly set forth in “Helping Boys 
in Trouble,” a little book full of precise suggestions 
prepared by Melbourne S. Applegate, a volunteer who 
devoted a quarter of a century to Big Brother work. 
It is not too much to say that parents can also derive 
useful hints for getting along better with their grow- 
ing male offspring from this down-to-earth manual. 

Few workers with boys, delinquent and otherwise, 
have been publicized and glamorized as has Msgr. 
Edward J. Flanagan (1886-1948), founder of the 
celebrated Boys Town in Nebraska. The story of this 
project in youth guidance is narrated most sympa- 
thetically in the popular biography, “Father Flanagan 
of Boys Town,” by the late Fulton Oursler and his 
son Will. 
and pictures of Boys Town’s service to “all races, all 


The book offers much evidence in words 
creeds, all colors.” Father Flanagan’s famous “there- 
is-no-such-thing-as-a-bad-boy” dictum is frequently 
illustrated by detailed case narratives. 

How one community tackled the problem of adoles- 
cent gang warfare is ably described in “Chance to 
Belong,” an account of the Los Angeles Youth Proj- 
ect from 1943, when the “zoot suiters” ran riot, until 
1949. Writen by the project’s director, Duane Rob- 
inson, this volume offers precise details on the genesis, 
administration, development, problems, and other as- 
pects of this significant experiment in curbing delin- 
quency. Dr. Robinson also attempts to evaluate the 
program and to suggest procedures for other com- 
munities. Along the same general lines is the report 
on the Central Harlem Street Clubs Project, “Work- 
ing with Teen-Age Gangs,” by Paul L. Crawford and 
Daniel I. Malamud, the project’s director and research 
director, respectively, and by James R. Dumpson, con- 
sultant on correction and delinquency, Welfare and 
Health Council of New York City. If anything, the 
problem in the Harlem area in New York is probably 
the most difficult challenge to those coneerned with 
channeling the antisocial juvenile behavior toward 
constructive ends. This volume furnishes not only 
eoncrete details on the functioning of the program 
with boys’ and girls’ groups, but also instructive 
quotations from adolescent experiences, step-by-step 
guidance in working with street gangs, and a critical 
evaluation of this Harlem project. 

Another attempt in the same area involved the 
school’s functions in the prevention and correction of 
juvenile delinquency. A thorough account of the 
work of three public schools is given in “Report on 
the Harlem Project,” a study covering 1943-45 spon- 
sored by the New York Foundation and the city’s 
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board of education. This document maintains that 
proper teacher activity, special school service, and 
community co-ordination can go a long way toward 
mitigating the problem. 

A descriptive and critical study of New York City’s 
Juvenile Air Bureau is contributed by Alfred J. Kahn 
in “Police and Children.”'* ‘The author, associate 
professor of social work and social research at Colum- 
bia’s New York School of Social Work, approached 
his survey objectively, and his report reveals his 
efforts at appraising the Police Department’s program 


judiciously. In fact, his document ineludes a three- 


page response by the police authorities to the results 
The statistics, case studies, and the 
? 


of his research. 
references are helpful. 

Records of activity and discussion meetings with 
emotionally disturbed and delinquent children are 
summarized by Gisela Konopka of the University of 
Minnesota in “Therapeutic Group Work with Chil- 
dren.” Carrying on her study at the Minnesota State 
Training School for Boys and with girls at the Pitts- 
burgh Child Guidance Center, Mrs. Konopka demon- 
strates how group-work procedures may be instru- 
mental in helping errant youngsters. 

On the basis of careful observation of aggressive- 
ness in children in the Detroit Group Project, Fritz 
Redl, professor of social work at Wayne University, 
and David Wineman of the Merrill-Palmer School 
(Detroit) have written down in their “Controls from 
Within” a set of directions for the rehabilitation of 
the youthful egos and for the sublimation of base 
behavior patterns. A follow-up of their “Children 
Who Hate,” this new work gives ground for hope 
that the techniques are efficacious. Of much interest 
are the notes by the counselors utilizing the salty 
language of the boys under treatment. 

Drawing mainly upon his experiences as executive 
director of the Youth House, New York City, Frank 
J. Cohen probes into the problem of institutional care 
for delinquent children in his practical handbook, 
“Children in Trouble.” This publication portrays in 
detail the major aspects of an institutional program 
and concludes with six exceptionally well presented 
ease studies. Mr. Cohen feels that patience and ob- 
jectivity are the prime virtues for dealing with delin- 
quents and stresses that “the nonpunitive handling of 
youngsters given to antisocial behavior is no vain 
humanitarian wish” (p.15). Accordingly, he depicts 
the optimum juvenile institution of the future (pp. 
177-81). Correctionists of the “tough” school will, 
as usual, be hard to convince. 

A type of research study that should be carried on 
all over the country is “Juvenile Courts in North 


13 See also J. J. Brennan, ‘‘The Prevention and Con- 
trol of Delinquency by Police Departments,’’ unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1952. 
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Carolina,” by Wiley B. Sanders, professor of social 
work, the University of North Carolina. This ap- 
pears to be an exhaustive statistical examination of 
a decade of court cases. Special note is taken of 
court organization and procedure, as well as the quali- 
fications and training of judges and probation officers 
(pp. 120-37). In all, over 32,000 cases handled by 
107 courts are carefully analyzed. The author’s find- 
ings and recommendations thus have solid foundation. 

In turning to the foreign literature, one finds two 
competent studies produced under the auspices of the 
United Nations. “Psychiatrie Aspects of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Sovet, M.D., consultant in 
mental health, World Health Organization, is a con- 


by Lucien 


cise review of the principles of causation, treatment, 
and prevention. Dr. Bovet’s study is derived from 
institutional visitation, consultation, and distillation 
of the results of the many researches in his extensive, 
multilingual bibliography. Uneseo’s “Vagrant Chil- 
dren” is a report on the deleterious effects of the war 
on children’s behavior in Germany, Austria, Greece, 
and Italy, followed by experts’ statements on the 
problems raised by children’s street gangs. Prepared 
for an international conference in 1949 at Charleroi, 
this pamphlet also presents reasonable conclusions 
and recommendations. 

Among the British publieations,'4 the most striking 
one seems to be D. H. Stott’s “Delinqueney and Hu- 
man Nature,” an analytical study of 102 boys age 
15-18 in an English “approved” school. The major 
emphasis is on the various kinds of unsatisfactory 
parent-child relationships, which ostensibly helped the 
formation of delinquent behavior. The material is 
vast, interesting, and literate, but the author tends 
at times toward the subjective and dogmatie. Sir 
on the other hand, is 
a more thoroughgoing study in that it confines itself 
The 
author is rather objective and lays stress on causes 
“Probation and Re-educa- 


Leo Page’s “The Young Lag,” 


to 23 prisoners ranging in age from 20 to 26. 


and preventive measures. 
tion,” by Elizabeth R. Glover, joint secretary of the 
Probation Training Board, is more than a manual of 
directions and procedures supported by brief case 
studies, It is a volume which probes the underlying 

14 The following were unavailable: A. Comfort, ‘‘Au- 
thority and Delinqueney in the Modern State’’ (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950); F. T. Giles, ‘‘Chil- 
dren in Trouble’? (London: Oxford University Press, 
1950); and W, A. Elkin and D. B. Kittermaster, ‘‘ Bor- 
stal: A Critical Survey’’ (London: Howard League, 
1950), American students should become acquainted 
with the excellent British Journal of Delinquency, pub- 
lished since July, 1950, by the Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency (London, W.1) and edited 
by E. Glover, H. Mannheim, and E. Miller. 

15 For eritieal reviews of Stott’s book, see E. Glover, 
British Journal of Delinquency, I, October, 1950, pp. 
135-37; and R. S. E. Hinde, Journal of Education (Lon- 
don), vol. 82, September, 1950, pp. 510, 512. 
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foundations of the probation system and evaluates 
critically its results. What distinguishes it from most 
books on delinqueney is the particular consideration 
given to religious faith, “the weightiest factor of all 
in the formation of character” (p. 240). Arthur E. 
Collis and Vera E. Poole’s “These Our Children” 
examines the social conditions in an industrial slum 
area and impaired family life as causative agents in 
delinquency. The authors cite observations and case 
studies by social workers and plead for a co-operative 
attack by all agencies on the problem of social devi- 
ation. 

A moving story of the jost children in Italy during 
World War II is told by Msgr. John P. Carroll-Ab- 
bing, an Irish priest, in “A Chance to Live,” a well- 
illustrated and popularly written book. The author 
explains how he came to take eare of the sciuscia boys 
and others who needed looking after for their own and 


society’s sake.1® Of particular interest are the ac- 


counts of the Opera del Rayazzo della Strada (Foun- 
dation for the Boy of the Street) and the Italian ver- 
sions of Boys Town. 


Finally, there is the collection of papers on the 
causes, prevention, and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency published under the title, “Die Jugendver- 
wahrlosung und ihre Bekimpfung.” Edited by Fried- 
rich Schneider, professor of education at the Univer- 
sities of Salzburg and Munich, this symposium con- 
stitutes the proceedings of the first international con- 
gress on the problems of delinquency, held in 1950 at 
Salzburg. The authorship represents eight countries, 
ineluding the U. S., and the point of view is fre- 
quently religious. 

As one reads the professional literature and the lay 
expressions of opinion about juvenile delinquency, one 
becomes aware of differences of emphasis and of 
opinion regarding causes, treatments, cures, and pre- 
ventive work. There are those who put their eggs in 
the basket of comie books, television programs, nar- 
coties, or other features of our society. While a trend 
is in the making along the lines of multiple causation 
and therapeutics, there does not exist sufficient recog- 
nition of it in publie circles. Some still snipe at the 
old-fashioned school for its supposed role in the mak- 
ing of delinquents, while others are equally unreason- 
able in attributing all behavioral ills to Progressive 
education. On one point there ought to be agree- 
ment: on the necessity of the home to exert itself to 
the utmost in the raising and development of children. 
It would seem that this would provide a firm founda- 
tion for the other agencies of society, including the 

16 The following works on problem children were un- 
available: H. Zulliger, ‘‘I ragazzi difficili’’ (preface by 
G. Cald, translated by V. Baecci; Firenze, Ed. Univer- 
sitaria, 1951); and A. Benfenati, ‘‘ Psicologia ed educa- 
zione dei fanciulli difficili’’ (Mazara: Societa Editrice 
Siciliana). 
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school, to build upon. (And this applies to all chil- 
dren.) Another matter on which there might be 
agreement is the desirability for the educator and 
teacher to give more attention to the problem and im- 
plications of juvenile delinquency. 
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the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
vol. 261, January, 1949. Philadelphia: The Academy, 
1949. Pp. viii, 1-178. $2.00. 
W. H. Sheldon, E. M. Hartl, and E. MeDermott. 
rieties of Delinquent Youth.’’ New York: 
1949, Pp. xvii, 899. $.8.00. 
Special Committee to Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce, U. S. Senate. ‘‘ Juvenile Delin- 
queney.’’ Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Offiee, 1950. Pp. vii, 254. 
R. B. Spence, J. J. Romoda, and D. P. Clarke, editors. 
‘¢ Juvenile Delinquency Prevention.’’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, vol. 24, September, 1950, pp. 2-51. 
$0.35. 
. H. Stott. ‘‘ Delinquency and Human Nature.’’ Dum- 
berline, Fife, Seotland: Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, 1950. Pp. viii, 460. $1.00. 
. Strang. ‘‘Facts about Juvenile Delinquency.’’ Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1952. Pp. 49. 
$0.40. 

W. Tappan. ‘‘Juvenile Delinquency.’’ New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. x, 613. $5.00. 

v. K. Teeters and J. O. Reinemann. ‘‘The Challenge of 
Delinquency.’’ New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 
xi, 819. $5.95. 

‘*Vagrant Children. 
$0.45. 

P. V. Young. 
Delinquency.’’ 
Hill, 1952. Pp. xxvi, 536. 


**Juvenile Delinqueney in 
York: Van Nostrand, 1949. 


’ 


Press, 


Belong: 
1943-1949,’? 


Story of the Los 
New York: 


$5.00. 


‘¢Va- 
Harper, 


*’ Paris: Uneseo, 1951. Pp. 91. 


Treatment in Probation and 
New York: MeGraw- 


**Soeial 
Second edition. 
$7.00. 





THE JOURNAL AND ITS READERS 
In the ballot recently sent to members of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education an oppor- 
tunity was provided for the submission of suggestions 
for increasing the usefulness of ScnHoo, AND Soctety. 
The majority of those who returned the ballots ex- 


pressed approval of the journal. The suggestions 
submitted by the small group which did take advan- 
tage of the opportunity were so diverse as to be use- 
less for practical purposes. Some wanted a larger 
journal, even if it had to be changed from a weekly 
to a monthly; some asked for up-to-the-minute edu- 
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cational news of the week; several asked for more 
articles on educational developments abroad; a few 
objected to one or another of the special articles; 


and so on. No one suggested how financial resources 


could be obtained to carry out his ideas, and no one 
appeared to have experience with editing a journal 


dependent on the academic interest and co-operation 
of contributors. 

Criticism is helpful provided that it is construe- 
tive. Even offensive remarks scrawled on posteards 
and sent anonymously help at times to bring a ray 
of humor into and to interrupt the serious solemnity 
with which a decision has to be made between articles 
that would satisfy the very varied interests of the 
journal’s readers and articles that are not worth 
printing or should perhaps not have been written at 
all. To criticisms that are submitted in all serious- 
ness and with a desire to be helpful, there is one 
answer: The editor is always ready to give careful 
consideration and to publish articles that refute or 
present a point of view that differs from those that 
appear in Scuoo, anp Sociery’s pages. Unfortu- 
nately the critics never avail themselves of the op- 
portunity offered to them. And to those who are 
inclined to say that the journal is “not as good as it 
used to be,” the only possible reply is that given by 
Punch to its erities many years ago, “It never was.” 


—I. L. K. 


APPOINTMENTS OF ADMINISTRATORS 
REPORTED IN VOLUME 75 OF 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 


CONTINUING the service inaugurated in 1949, 
ScHoon AND Socrery is listing herewith the names of 
chief administrators of universities, colleges, techno- 
logical institutes, and private schools whose appoint- 
ments were reported in these columns since the first 
of January. In all cases, with the exception of ap- 
pointments that will not become effective until after 
July 1, the persons named have already assumed their 
posts. 

Alabama College (Montevallo): Franz Edward 
Lund (president). 

American University (Washington 6, D. C.) : Hurst 
Robbins Anderson (president), September 1. 

Barnard College, Columbia University: Millicent 
Carey MeIntosh (president). 

Bessie Tift College (Forsyth, Ga.): The Reverend 
Carey T. Vinzant (president). 

Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Maine): James S. 
Coles (president), October. 

Cambria-Rowe Business College (Johnstown, Pa.) : 
Douglas F. Devaux (president). 

Carroll College (Waukesha, Wis.) : Robert D. Steele 
(president), August 1. 
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Cogswell Polytechnical College (San Francisco, 
Calif.) : Eugene Wood Smith (president). 

Coker College (Hartsville, S. Car.): Joseph C. 
Robert (president), August. 

Fairmont (W. Va.) State College: John W. Pence 
(acting president). 

Friends Central School (Philadelphia): Merrill E. 
Bush (headmaster), August 1. 

Germantown Academy (Philadelphia 44): Richard 
W. Day (headmaster). 

Gettysburg (Pa.) College: Walter Consuelo Lang- 
sam (president). 

Grays Harbor College (Aberdeen, Wash.) : 
Rt. Kelsey (president). 

Hill School (Pottstown, Pa.) : Edward Tuck Hall 
(headmaster), August. 

Hillsdale (Mich.) College: J. 
(president), August 31. 

Huron (S. Dak.) College: The Reverend John R. 
Williams (president), August. 

Huston-Tillotson College (Austin, Tex.) : Matthew 
S. Davage (president). 

Iliff School of Theology (Denver 10): William 
Henry Bernhardt (acting president). 

Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16) : John 
Theodore Retalliata (president). 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Junior College: Paul L. Johnson 
(president). 

Kent Place School 
Wolfe (headmistress). 

Lakemont (N. Y.) Academy: Robert L. Workman 
(headmaster). 

Limestone College (Gaffney, S. Car.) : 
erend O, Norman Shands (president). 

Long Island University (Brooklyn): William M. 
Hudson (acting president). 

Loomis School (Windsor, 
Grubbs (acting headmaster). 

Loyola University (New Orleans 15): The Very 
Reverend W. Patrick Donnelly, S.J. (president). 

MacMurray College (Jacksonville, Ill.) : Louis W. 
Norris (president). 

Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit 2): Pauline Park 
Wilson Knapp (director). 

Middle School, Birch Wathen School (New York 
25): Bryce E. Maxwell (director). 

Midland College (Fremont, Nebr.) : The Reverend 
Paul W. Dieckman (president). 

Monmouth (Ill.) College: The Reverend Robert 
W. Gibson (president). 

Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.): Morris S. 
Greth (acting president). 

New England College (Henniker, N. H.): Laurie 
D. Cox (president). 

New Jersey State Teachers College (Glassboro) : 
Thomas FE. Robinson (president), September. 


Roger 


Donald Phillips 


Florence 


(Summit, N. J.): 


The Rev- 


Conn.): Francis O. 
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New Mexico Highlands University (Las Vegas) : 
Thomas C. Donnelly (president), September 1. 

New Mexico Western College (Silver Springs) : 
J. Cloyd Miller (president). 

New York State University Teachers College 
Oswego) : Foster 8. Brown (president). 

New York State University Teachers College (Platts- 
burg): Edward E. Redeay (acting president). 

Northfield Schools (East Northfield, Mass.) : Bar- 
bara M. Clough (headmistress), August. 

Ouachita College (Arkadelphia, Ark.) : Harold A. 
Haswell (president). 

Pine Manor Junior College (Wellesley, Mass.) : 
Alfred T. Hill (president). 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College (Lynchburg, 
Va.): William Fletcher Quillian, Jr. (president). 

Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.): Hugh F. 
McKean (president). 

Rosier College (a new college to be opened in Sep- 
Parkersburg, W. Va.): Frank §. White 
(president). 

St. Mary’s Hall (Burlington, N. J.): Ernest J. W. 
Iennell (headmaster). 

San Diego (Calif.) State College: Malcolm A. Love 
(president). 

San Jose (Calif.) State College: John T. Wahl- 
quist (president). 

San Mateo (Calif.) Junior College: Elon E. Hil- 


tember, 


dreth (president), September. 
Southeastern State College (Durant, Okla.) : Allen 
E. Shearer (president). 
Southern Union College 
Reverend Clyde C. 


(Wadley, Ala.): The 


Flannery (president). 


and News 


Notes 
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Spence School (New York 28): Barbara Colbron 
(headmistress), August. 

Spring Hill (Ala.) College: The Very Reverend 
Andrew C. Smith, 8.J. (president). 

State College of Washington (Pullman): Charles 
Clement French (president). 

State Teachers College (St. Cloud, Minn.) : George 
I’. Budd (president). 

State University of New York: William Samuel 
Carlson (president). 

Thiel Coliege (Greenville, Pa.) : Fredrie B. Irvin 
(president), October 1. 

University of Arkansas: John Tyler Caldwell (presi- 
dent). 

University of South Carolina: Donald Stuart Russell 
(president). 

University of Vermont: Carl W. Borgmann (presi- 
dent). 

University of Washington 
Schmitz (president). 

Wagner College (Staten Island): David Marion 
Delo (president). 

Walter Hervey Junior College (New York 23): 
Robert L. Lincoln (president). 

Wayne University (Detroit 1): Clarence B. Hil- 
berry (acting president), September. 

Westminster College (Salt Lake City, Utah): B. C. 
J. Wheatlake (acting president). 

Westminster (Atlanta) : 
Pressly (headmaster), September. 

Williston Junior School (Easthampton, Mass.) : N. 
Horton Batchelder (headmaster). 

Wofford College 
Pendleton Gaines, Jr. 


(Seattle 5): Henry 


Schools William = L. 


(Spartanburg, S. Car.): F. 


(president). 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending June 23: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Hurst Robbins Anderson, whose appointment as 
president, Hamline University (Saint Paul 4, Minn.), 
was reported in Scuoon anp Society, June 5, 1948, 
has been elected president, the American University 
(Washington 6, D. C.). 
president, will continue to serve as acting president 
until Dr. Anderson takes office, September 1. 


James J. Robbins, vice- 


Thomas C. Donnelly, whose appointment as dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, the University of New 
Mexico, was reported in ScHoon AND Socrety, No- 
vember 29, 1947, on September 1 will succeed Ed- 
ward Eyring as president, New Mexico Highlands 
University (Las Vegas). 


Robert D. Steele, president, Westminster College 
(Salt Lake City, Utah), has been appointed presi- 
dent, Carroll College (Waukesha, Wis.), to succeed, 
on August 1, the late Nelson Vance Russell. whose 
death was reported in ScHooL AND Society, October 
20,1951. B.C. J. Wheatlake, a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Westminster College, will serve as 
acting president until a successor to Dr. Steele is 
selected. 

Frank S. White, retired professor of education, 
Fairmont (W. Va.) State College, has been named 
president of the newly incorporated Rosier College 
that will probably open in the fall in Parkersburg 
CW. Va.) 

Ernest J. W. Fennell has been appointed head- 
master, St. Mary’s Hall (Burlington, N. J.). 


Robert L. Workman, whose appointment as head- 
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master, Adelphi Academy (Brooklyn), was reported 
in ScHooL AND Sociery, August 12, 1950, has been 
elected headmaster, Lakemont (N. Y.) Academy. 


Clarence B. Hilberry, dean of administration, Wayne 
University (Detroit 1), has been appointed acting 
president to serve until a suecessor to David Dodds 
Henry can be selected. Dr. Henry’s appointment as 
executive vice-chancellor, New York University, was 
Alfred H. 
Kelly, associate professor of history, has been named 
Leo M. Franklin Memorial Professor in Human Re- 
lations for 1952-53, succeeding Fritz Redl, professor 
Alice 


and 


reported in Scnoot aANpD Society, June 7. 


of social work, who is the present incumbent. 
Camerer, associate professor of geography, 
Josephine Keal, assistant professor of English, have 
retired. 

John W. Pence, dean of the college, Fairmont (W. 
Va.) State College, has been appointed acting presi- 
dent to serve until a successor to George TH. Hand 


can be selected. Dr. Hand, whose appointment was 


reported in Scuoot AND Society, September 1, 1945, 


has been named professor of economics and executive 
assistant, to the president, Southern Illinois Univer- 


sity (Carbondale). 


Morris S. Greth, professor of sociology and phil- 
osophy, Muhlenberg (Allentown, Pa.), in late May 
was named acting president to serve until a successor 
to Levering Tyson can be seleeted. Dr. Tyson, whose 
resignation was reported in ScHoon, AND Soctety, 
May 26, 1951, is head of the division of intellectual 
co-operation, National Committee for a Free Europe. 


Justin A, Stanley and John F. Meck have been ap- 
pointed to vice-presidencies in Dartmouth College 
(Hanover, N. H.). Mr. Stanley, a lawyer of Chi- 
cago, will take over his new duties as vice-president 
Mr. Meck, 


treasurer of the-college, has been given the additional 


in charge of development, September 15, 


title of vice-president. 


The Reverend Ellis Finger, Jr., pastor of the Uni- 
versity Methodist Church, Oxford (Miss.), has been 
named executive vice-president and president-elect, 
Millsaps College (Jackson, Miss.). Mr. Finger will 
succeed Marion L. Smith, whose resignation, effective 
June, 1954, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
June 21. 


Dorothy V. N. Brooks and William H. Farnham 
have been appointed to deanships in Cornell Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Brooks, whose appointment as dean of 
women, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), was 
reported in ScHoo, AnD Society, December 11, 1943, 
will sueceed Lucile Allen as dean of women, Sep- 
tember 1. Miss Allen’s appointment as dean, Penn- 

ne 


sylvania College for Women (Pittsburgh 32), was 
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reported in these columns, April 5. Dr. Farnham, 
professor of law, has been appointed dean of the 
faculty to succeed Carlton C. Murdock, whose re- 
tirement, July 1, was reported in these columns, May 
31. Adolf F. Sturmthal, professor of economics, 
Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), has 
heen named to a visiting professorship in the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions for a year, beginning July 1. 

The Keverend Angus H. MacLean, professor of re- 
ligious education, St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
N. Y.), was installed, June 6, as dean of the Theo- 
logical Sehool; the Reverend Max A. Kapp, Ryder 
Professor of Homiletics and Philosophy of Religion, 
was installed as assistant dean, 

Dorothy Edith Wyatt, professor of history, Goucher 
College (Baltimore 15), will assume new duties at 
the opening of the fall semester as dean of women, 
College of William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), 
succeeding Katharine R. Jeffers, whose appointment 
as dean, Jackson College (Medford, Mass.), was re- 
ported in Schoo AND Sociery, May 10. J. Worth 
Banner, assistant professor of Spanish, has succeeded 
Archie Garnett Ryland, professor emeritus of French, 
as acting chairman of the department of modern 
languages. 

Ellen Stone, a teacher in the adult-edueation de- 
partment of the Boston Museum, has been named 
dean of women, Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.), 
to succeed Wilma L. Shultz, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoon. anp Society, June 19, 1948. 

J. Roscoe Miller and Curtis G. Benjamin have an- 
nounced the transferral as a gift to Northwestern 
University of the Gregg College. Dr. Miller, presi- 
dent of the university, and Mr. Benjamin, president 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Company and owner of 
the college, state that the college will be known as 
the Gregg Division of the university’s School of 
Commerce, The merger was completed on June 1, 
and an eight-week summer session began on June 16. 

The Very Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, president, 
College of Saint Thomas (Saint Paul, Minn.), has 
announced that the college has been accredited by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools to award the Master of Education degree. 
The program leading to the degree is administered 
by a committee of the faculty of which Timothy 
O'Keefe, professor of education, is chairman. The 
other members are: the Reverend William E. O’Don- 
nell, dean of the college; Laurens Earle Bush, pro- 
fessor of mathematics; Robert P. Fogerty, professor 
of history; Frederick E. Flynn, assistant professor 
of philosophy; and Elbert B. Donahue, associate 
professor of education. 
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J. E. Wallace Wallin, whose retirement as director 
of special education and hygiene, Delaware Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, April 7, 1945, recently received the 
Alpha Phi Omega Service Award “in recognition 
of his outstanding achievements and contributions in 
the field of psychology during the last 50 years.” 
Dr. Wallin has been visiting professor of clinical 
psychology in Upsala College (East Orange, N. J.) 
since 1948. During the past year he has also been 
a member of the Board of the Human Betterment 
two of its service 
committees and has served on the Panel of Ap- 
raisers of the “Handbook of Biological Data.” 


Association of America and of 


John W. M. Rothney, professor of education, the 
University of Wisconsin, was recently cited by the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association “for 
his outstanding contribution to the personnel and 
guidance movement through research.” The award 
was based upon the publication of “Guidance of 
American Youth” by Dr. Rothney and B. A. Roens. 


S. Marvin Rife, assistant professor of education 
the recreation curriculum, the 


and co-ordinator of 
University of Wisconsin, has left the university to 
accept a post as director of campaign and research 


for the Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund. Dr. Rife 
will supervise the six camps in Connecticut and New 
York in which the fund free 
annually for some 3,000 children of New York City. 


provides vacations 


Recent Deaths 

Mary Inda Hussey, professor emerita of history 
and literature of religion, Mount Holyoke College 
(South Hadley, Mass.), died, June 20, at the age of 
seventy-six years. Dr. Hussey had served as _ in- 
structor (1907-09), Wellesley (Mass.) College; as- 
sistant (1909-13), Semitic Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and associate professor of history and litera- 
ture of religion (1913-16) and professor (1917-41), 
Mount Holyoke College. 


RECENT 





e 
PETER, AND MAURICE MULLER- 


Newsreels Across the World. Pp. 100. 
Columbia University Press, New York 27. 


BAECHLIN, 
STRAUSS. 
Tilustrated. 
1952. $2.00. 

This is one of a series of studies published by Unesco deal- 
ing with the principal media of mass communication. 


® 
Basic Facts about the United Nations. Pp. 45. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 1952. 15 


cents. 
The seventh edition of a UN publication. 
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Current Research in International Affairs. Pp. v +193. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 
117th Street, New York 27. 1952. 

A selected bibliography of work in progress by private re- 
search agencies in Australia, Canada, India, Pakistan, 
South Africa, United Kingdom, and United States, with 
an introduction by Frederick S. Dunn, Center of Interna- 
tional Studies, Princeton University. 

e 


Education in Britain since 1900. Pp. 
39 Store Street, London 


CURTIS, S. J. 
317. Andrew Dakers, Ltd., 
W.C.1. 1952. 18/-. 

This tells the story of the political and social effects on 
British life of the extension and improvement of the edu- 
cational system over the past 50 years. 


° 
Marsilius of Padua: The Defender 
‘*Marsilius of Padua and Medieval 
Pp. xvi+ 342. Columbia Uni- 


GEWIRTH, ALAN. 
of Peace. Vol. I. 
Political Philosophy.’’ 
versity Press, New York 27. 1951. $4.75. 

The first of two volumes on the political philosophy of 
Marsilius of Padua; the second contains a complete trans- 
lation of his “Defensor pacis,”” together with an introdue- 
tion and notes. 

e 

Goals for Political Science. Pp. xxiv+319. The Dryden 
Press, 31 West 54th Street, New York 19. 1951. . 
The Dryden Press announces that it has acquired the col- 
lege textbooks of William Sloane Associates, Inc. This fs 
a report of the Committee for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, American Political Science Association. 

\ e 

GREENE, ROBERT S. Television Writing: Theory and 
Technique. Pp. x+27 Harper & Brothers, New 
York 16. 1952. 

An authoritative analysis of every factor of writing, both 

dramatic and nondramatic, with comprehensive script 

analyses, production approach, and procedures, aptly ex- 

aming unique problems and possibilities of the new medium. 
@ 


GWYNN, PRICE H., JR. Leadership Education in the 
Local Church. Pp. 157. The Westminster Press, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7. 1952. $2.75. 
Many of the plans outlined in this book have been de- 
veloped in actual church situations. 

e 

KEYSER, CASSIUS JACKSON. 
Superrational; Studies in Thinking. 
viili+ 259. Seripta Mathematica, 186th 
York 33. 1952. $4.50. 

The essays in this volume are offered to the public as a 
portrait of the late Dr. Keyser drawn by himself. 
° 

KNAPP, MAUD L., AND FRANCES TODD. Demo 
cratic Leadership in Physical Education. Pp. iii + 50. 
The National Press, 273 Broadway, Millbrae, Calif. 
1952. $1.25. 

A discussion of the manner in which the teacher of physi- 
cal education may foster ideals of democracy. 
e 

‘*Looking at the United Nations.’’ UN Publication No. 
1.3. Pp. 30. Illustrated. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27. 1952. 50 cents. 

A pictorial review of UN. 


The Rational and the 
Vol. Il. Pp. 
Street, New 


McCRADY, EDWARD. Religious Perspectives of Col- 
lege Teaching: In Biology. Pp. 26. The Edward 
Hazen Foundation, New Haven 11, Conn. 1952. 25 
cents. 

One of a series of studies in the sphere of fruitful inquiry 
as to the religious issues and implications involved in the 
teaching of their respective disciplines by leading educa- 
tors in their fields, 

@ 

Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. Pp. 
xi+100. Educational Policies Commission, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1951. $1.00; 
quantity rates. 

A report of a study suggested by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, in 1948. 
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MORRISON, J. CAYCE, AND JOHN J. SEIDEL. 
Vocational Education in the New York City Schools: 
Report of a Co-operative Study. Part 1. Pp. xvi+220. 
Part 2. Pp. iv+223-445. The Board of Education 
of the City of New York, Brooklyn 2. 1951. 

The study was conducted by the New York State Educa- 
tion Department and the Board of Education. 
° 

MOULTON, HAROLD G. America’s Wealth: The Last 
Hundred Years—and the Next. Pp. 48. Illustrated. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington 6, D.C. 1952. 
The illustrated story of a dynamic economy. 

e 

PARSONS, TALCOTT. Religious Perspectives of Col- 
lege Teaching: In Sociology and Social Psychology. 
Pp. 47. The Edward H. Hazen Foundation, New 
Haven 11, Conn, 1952. 25 cents. 

e 

Religion in State Teachers Colleges: A Report of a Na- 
tional Conference on Religion in the State Teachers 
Colleges. Pp. 39. Yale University Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 1952. 50 cents; quantity rates. 
The conterence was held in New Haven, December 15-17, 
1951. Copies may be obtained by writing to Seymour A. 
Smith, of the Divinity School. 

e 


SMALLEY, BERYL. The Study of the Bible in the 
Middle Ages. Pp. xxii+406. Philosophical Library, 
New York 16. 1952. $7.50. 

This sets out to describe the changes of organization tech- 
nigue and purpose in Biblical studies in northwestern 
Europe from the Carolingian revival to about 1300. 
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TAYLOR, HUGH S. Religious Perspectives of College 

Teaching: In the Physical Sciences. Pp. 35. The 
Edward H. Hazen Foundation, New Haven 11, Conn, 
1952. 25 cents. 
This pamphlet, which contains the preface to the series of 
essays published by the foundation, will be one of the 
chapters that will be published, with others listed in this 
column, 7 listed in SCHOOL AND Society in 1951, and others 
to come, as a book, “Religious Perspectives in College 
Teaching,” under the editorship of Hoxie N. Fairchild, 
that will be released by the Ronald ‘Press. 


e 

THOMAS, GEORGE F. 
lege Teaching. Pp. 31. 
dation, New Haven 11, Conn. 


Religious Perspectives in Col- 
The Edward H. Hazen Foun- 

1951. 25 cents. 

e 


Illustrated. 
1952. 


United Nations in Pictures. Pp. 47. 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 
cents. ; 

A partial pictorial account of UN activities. 
e 


Uniting for Peace. Pp. 38. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27. 1952. 25 cents. 
How the General Assembly arrived at its momentous reso- 
lution, with the text of the resolution, excerpts from the 
debate, and the conclusion of the Collective Measures 
Committee. 
e 


We Look at Curriculum Growth in New Jersey’s High 
Schools: 1952 Year Book. Pp. 96. Lester D. Beers, 
1035 Kenyon Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 1952. $1.00. 
Published by New Jersey's Secondary School Teachers 
Association. 
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The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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